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the inhabitants of a neighboring village were 
invited, no situation nearer appearing so suita- 
ble to hold the meeting in with them. If one 
could have been obtained at the place, it would, 
y, have proved more relieving to us; 
yet, I trust, we had cause to acknowledge, that 
ivine assistance was mercifully afforded to 
minister to several different states amongst 
them. 

Tenth Month 2nd, First-day. We attended 
Ryegate Meeting in the morning, Ifield in the 
afternoon. In these two meetings, and in a 
sitting in a Friend’s family this day, we had 
cause to acknowledge the continued support 
graciously extended, from the bountiful dis- 
penser of his own precious gifts; which, we are 
oft-times permitted to know, are in no wise at 
our own command; and therefore they ought 
to be accepted with gratitude and thankfulness, 
when they are dispensed to us. 

On Second-day, we had a meeting at Hors- 
ham ; Third-day attended a Monthly Meeting 
at Chichester ; and in the evening had sittings 
in two Friends’ families. Fourth-day we sat 
with the rest of the families there. Fifth-day 
attended Arundel week-day meeting. Sixth- 
day we had a large meeting with the inhabi- 
tants of Petworth, which was an exercising sea- 
son, but I think ended to a good degree of 
relief to our tried minds. On Seventh-day, we 
went to Brighton, and on our way had sittings 
in two families. On First-day, the 11th, we 
attended the meetings at Brighton. In the 
forenoon, I sat under a silent exercise; and in 
the afternoon, for a considerable time, the same 
situation was my allotment, yet I felt much for 
divers states among them; and at length was 
permitted to see the way open for a little cast- 
ing off my burden, in testimony to them, and 
intercession with the Father of Mercies on their 
behalf. 

On Second-day we went to Lewes; and on 
Third-day we had a meeting there. After it, 
I could not see, for some hours, which way we 
should be likely to move from thence ; but, after 
a relieving opportunity in a Friend’s family in 
the evening, it clearly opened to leave these coun- 
ties, after having a meeting with the inhabitants 
of Bletchingly. On Fourth-day morning we 
returned to Brighton, where we parted with 
our dear friend, Sarah Hack, who had very 
acceptably accompanied us from Chichester. 
That afternoon we went to Ryegate. Fifth- 
day evening we had a satisfactory meeting at 
Bletchingly, and after it, went home with our 
kind friend, Thomas Dann of Nutfield, at whose 
house we rested the next day, expecting to go 
thence to Rochester, in order to attend a Quar- 
terly Meeting there, to which my beloved broth- 
er felt bound, and I felt full liberty to accom- 
pany him. 

On Seventh-day, in company with Thomas 
Dann and his daughter, we went to Rochester; 
and were at a meeting there on First-day, the 
18th. On Second-day we attended the Quar- 
terly Meeting. _Third-day went to London, to 
our kind friénds, John and Tabitha Bevans. 


Fourth-day morning we left them, after a solid 
opportunity in their family, and went to Grace- 
Church-street week-day meeting, where my dear 
brother had a lively, and to some faithfully 
exereised: minds, an ¢éncouraging testimony. 
In the afternoon we went to Upton. On Fifth- 
day we went to Tottenham, and on roe 
proceeded homewards; and reached Ipswic 
on Seventh-day evening. 

On First-day, Tenth Month 25th, we attend- 
ed the meetings there ; and in the evening, had 
a humbling season of awful retirement in our 
friend Isaac Liversedge’s chamber, who was 
then very ill of an indisposition from which he 
did not recover, though he lived several weeks 
longer. We returned home after it, well satis- 
fied that we went round by Ipswich to visit 
him, that being our principal motive for going 
there at that time. After my return home, 
had renewedly to acknowledge the goodness 
and mercy of Him, who is still gric‘o 7 
pleased to reward the sincere, though feeble 
endeavors of his little ones, with a portion of 
that peace, which can come only from his bound- 
less treasury, and therefore, [ humbly trust, 
may be received asa mark of Divine accept- 
ance, and is a jewel worth toiling long to obtain. 

In this little journey 1 experienced — 
different dispensations. Sometimes, when 
believed it to be my duty to appoint meetings, 
weakness has been so much the covering of my 
spirit, in getting through them, that I was often 
led to fear lest I should have run without being 
sent by Him, who alone can qualify for his own 
service ; yet at other times, I have humbly and 
thankfully to acknowledge, I never was more 
sensible of Divine support and qualification to 
ae what appeared tobe required of me, 

oth among Friends and others. 

Under a humbling consideration of my Heav- 
enly Father’s goodness, my soul was, after my 
return home, many times bowed in reverence 
before Him ; craving his protecting care, both 
in heights and in depths; that under every 
dispensation of his unerring Providence, there 
may be ability to say, “Thy will be done.” 
Mat. xxvi: 42. 

Very soon after our return home, we had an 
account of the departure of dear Mary Ann 
Smith, who closed this life the day after we 
left Tottenham. Though there appeared but 
little, if any probability of her recovery, when 
we parted with the family, yet it was unex- 
pected to us, so quickly to receive the intelli- 
gence of her awful change; but as I believe 
her spirit was happily prepared for it, it is a 
great mercy to her, that Infinite Wisdom hath 
been pleased to cut the work short in right- 
eousness; and to admit her to a full enjoy- 
ment of that precious communion with Him. 
self, the foretaste of which, I verily believe, she 
accounted her choicest blessing whilst here. 

1802.—I had not been long at home, after 
my return from the foregoing visit to the coun- 
ties of Surrey and Sussex, &c., before another 
religious exercise revived in my mind, which I 
had felt at times for Several years, viz: to hold 
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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 


ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

1801.—First-day, 23rd of Eighth Month.— 
A weighty religious prospect, of which I have 
had a distant view, at times, for several years, has 
been the constant attendant of my mind for 
many weeks past, and occasioned me much 
deep, though hidden, exercise ; not feeling lib- 
erty to disclose it to anyone; though I have 
sometimes, of late, been almost ready to ap- 

rehend I must make it public at our next 

fonthly Meeting. Whilst I was awfully com- 
templating the subject in meeting this morning, 
with my mind entirely resigned to do so, if per- 
Initted to see os that the time for moving 
therein was come; [ heard a voice distinctly, 
to my spiritual faculties, declare, “A ram 
caught in a thicket ;” Gen. xxii: 13, accompa- 
nied with an evidence that, at least for the 
present, the will was accepted for the deed. 

Immediately after it, another prospect opened 
to my view with great clearness, viz: to attend 
the ensuing Quarterly Meetings for Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hampshire; and to visit some 
Particular Meetings and places in those coun- 
ties, which appeared as a sacrifice that would 
be accepted, and therefore might be compared 
to “The ram caught in the thicket.” 

First-day, 30th of the Eighth Month. This 
prospect has continued with such unclouded 
clearness, that I dare not doubt its being right 
to move therein, if my friends are free to set 
me at liberty. And whether the more import- 
ant concern, because more extensive, ever should 
be opened again, I desire to leave with Him, 
whose wisdom and knowledge cannot be search- 
ed ; for assuredly his ways are past finding out. 

At our Monthly Meeting in the Ninth Mo., 
I laid before my friends the above religious 
prospect, and obtained their concurrence to 
move therein as best wisdom might direct. 

Fourth-day morning I went to Esher, to the 
week-day meeting, where I had the satisfaction 
of meeting my brother Samuel, and he contin- 
ued with me through the journey, to my com- 
fort and help. On Fifth-day we attended 
Kingston week-day meeting, and after it, re- 
turned’ to Esher. In the evening we were at a 
meeting at the meeting-liouse there, to which 

































































































































































































































‘them at times, we were enabled to renew our 
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some meetings in small villages on the western 
side of this county. Very early in this year, 
the time for moving therein appeared clearly 
to open, and I found my dear friends John 
Kirkham and Martha Brewster had similar 
prospects, and that the former had felt his 
mind particularly impressed to make known 
to me his concern, without any previous infor- 
mation of my having any such prospect. I 
informed him and my friend Martha Brewster 
of the time I had in view; which, after solid 
consideration, they felt easy with, and we ap- 

lied to our different Monthly Meetings in the 

ourth Month, and obtained the concurrence 
of our Friends respectively to unite, and pro- 
ceed agreeably to our prospects laid before 
them. 

We met at Bury, on Seventh-day, the tenth 
of the Fourth Month, and on First-day attend- 
ed the morning meeting there. In the evening 
we had a meeting with the inhabitants ef Hor- 
ringsheath, a whe in the neighborhood of 
Bury. From this time until Fourth-day, the 
2ist, we were in a similar manner engaged, 
holding meetings within a short distance of 
that place. And in most, if not at all of them, 
amongst a people who were very much strang- 
ers to us as a religious Society. Many of them 
appeared also much strangers to all true relig- 
jon, and to that Divine influence which only 
can quicken the soul to a lively sense of the 
goodness and mercy of our great and gracious 
Creator, and enable us to perform acceptable 
worship unto “Him who is a spirit, and must 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth.” John iv: 
23. Yet, in some places, we met with a few 
seeking minds, to our comfort; and amongst 


tractive designs, I also amused myself in look- 
ing into some of the windows, which had with- 
in them samples of ore from various mines. 
Colorado towns often have inside of shop win- 
dows great masses of rock, which look homely 
enough to the unskilled eye, but which possibly 
are samples of gold and silver ore, valued at 
many hundreds of dollars per ton. Whilst 
thus waiting, I observed in one window a hand- 
some little mass of gold ore, just from the smelt- 
er, as it had been turned out of a small pot, 
wherein it had been melted. This little piece 
of gold was about as large as two ordinary fists, 
and was worth over three thousand two hun- 
dred dollars. It had just come out of a Crip- 
ple Creek mine. 

After awhile the parade came along—proba- 
bly about one thousand people and vehicles of 
all kinds were in the procession. First were 
the mounted policemen, gaily-bedecked with 
sun-flowers ; next followed the fire-department 
of the city, with several hose companies, their 
carts surmounted with floral canopies, and the 
wheels and other portions of the carts being 
covered with flowers of all descriptions. On 
the hose-carts rode little children, crowned and 
adorned with flowers. 

After the fire department, appeared one of 
the most interesting features of the parade. It 
was comprised of over twenty Ute Indians, 
headed by “ Buckskin Charlie.” These wild 
children of the plains were rigged out in fine 
moceasons, trousers and coats made of buck- 
skin, and were wrapped up in various materials 
which the average white man would not under- 
stand. Their leader was arrayed in immense 
feathers, with wonderful plumes extending out 
from his sides and over fis head. Some had 
their faces painted. As they went along they in- 
dulged in occasional war-whoops or weird songs, 
to the edification of their cheering guests who 
lined the sidewalks. 

The Indians were followed by a great band 
of cow-boys, all dressed according to the best 
methods in vogue among the fraternity, with 
lariats, big pommel saddles, huge stirrups, cruel 
spurs, sombreros, &c., making altogether a group 
of men of a character which is rapidly disap 
pearing from modern Western life. They utter- 
ed the most unearthly yells, in strong contrast 
with the more mellow sounds that had been 
given forth by the Indians in front of them. 
Two or three succeeded in getting their bron- 
chos to “buck;” much to the delight of the 
spectators, as they passed rapidly down the 
street. It is a great sight to watch a bucking 
horse, when you feel confident that the rider 
knows how to hang to his saddle. 

After the cow-boys, came various kinds of 
carriages, all the way from handsome brakes 
and coaches down to lovely little phaetons and 
pony carts. It would be impossible to describe 
the scene. All were tastefully, and some even 
gorgeously, decorated with flowers. Some of 
the dog-carts were driven tandem. In many 
cases three horses would be driven abreast. 
The women and men driving would generally 
have their costumes match in color the deco- 
rations of their particular vehicles. Native 
grasses of infinite variety, wild prairie flowers, 
beauties plucked from the mountain side, and 
the bright colored clothes of the drivers and 
guests in each turnout to match all, made a 
beautiful and most effective spectacle. 

I do not know the names of the different 
flowers that were banked around the carriages, 
or twined about the wheels and harness. There 
would maybe be a stately four-wheeler, trimmed 


























strength in the Lord, who from day to day was 
pleased to give us to know that He was suffi- 
cient for his own work; though when with a 
people who were so much unacquainted with 
his spiritual assistance, it was sometimes hu- 
miliating labor. However, some of these sea- 
sons were succeeded by a degree of that solid 
satisfaction, which compensated for the suffering 
of the day. Where the great Master is not 
admitted to reign, his faithful servants cannot 
but suffer ; and they ought to esteem it a favor 
to be found worthy to abide with Him, even in 
tribulation. 
(To be continued.) 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


Sunflower Day. 


Some of the readers of Tue FRIEND may be 
interested in a short account of the annual 
floral carnival, held in Colorado Springs this 
year. The Western people are generally too 
busy to spend much time in pleasure, but it is 
possible for them to occasionally indulge in 
amusements that are unique and exceptionally 
beautiful. 

Last week I was in Colorado Springs on 
business, but found as the day advanced that 
all the offices were being closed, and everyone 
apparently on pleasure bent. That afternoon 
was to occur the great sunflower festival. All 
that remained for me to do, was to enter into 
the spirit of the place and moment, and along 
with the rest, enjoy the beautiful pageant. 

Early in the afternoon, whilst waiting for the 
parade, I wandered around the principal busi- 
ness corners of the town, watching the people ; 
to study humanity is always interesting. The 
shop fronts looked very pretty, many of them 
being decorated with supflowers, put up in at- 





































with poppies and smilax, all wound around its 
occupants and horses. Again would come 9 
poem in sweet peas or dahlias, or geraniums, or 
“cat tails.” Flowers came down the street for 
many blocks, in masses of endless profusion, 
All along the line were the whites, reds, blues 
and yellows of uncultivated flowers of the 
State. As the procession moved under the 
rows of large cotton-wood trees, with prancin 
horses, and all lit up with nature’s richest cok 
oring, it made a scene like our ideas of the 
mysteries of fairy land, which we all have read 
about. One of the handsomest turnouts was a 
trap overspread with sun-flowers on a black 
background of cloth, which covered all. The 
wheels were trimmed likewise, and the harness 
was tastefully decorated with sun-flowers. The 
horses were black, and three ladies and the 
driver sat on the trap clad in yellow, to match 
the gay yellow blossoms, Over all was held a 
beautiful canopy of sun-flowers, some six feet 
in diameter. The result of such a sharp con- 
trast between the brilliant coloring and glossy 
black was very beautiful. I noted a Roman 
chariot, apparently made of those brilliant 
floral decorations, wherein stood a woman who 
deftly drove four black horses abreast. 


Among other features of the parade were a 


few floats; some being boats, wherein sat crews 
of young men and girls, covered with flowers, 
One of the floats contained a mammoth shoe, 
in which rode the well-known old woman with 
all her children, Another one contained four- 
teen young women, all dressed in white, one 
among them personating the Goddess of Lib- 
erty, who certainly must have gotten very 


weary by the time the end of the route was 
reached. Some large wagons were all trimmed 
in different shades of green. In one were over 
twenty little children, costumed to represent 
flowers and butterflies; and the effect was very 
novel and charming. 

But it would be impossible to “describe all 
the remarkable and ingenious attempts at deco- 
ration made in this unique procession. There 
was not a band of music, and everything was 
conducted with great simplicity; but such a 
profusion of flowers, grown in the midst of an 
arid country, and grouped together under such 
circumstances, was very interesting and instruc- 
tive. It made one wonder where all these 
beautiful blossoms came from. Very many 
hours must have been spent in gathering them 
and decorating for the occasion. 

I might say that whilst waiting for the pro- 
cession to pass, I found amusement in observ- 
ing three or four Indians, who climbed a side- 
tracked and flower-covered street car, at that 

articular corner. The Indians enjoyed being 
ooked at very much. Among them were two 
squaws and one pappoose. All of the Indians 
seemed to find as much pleasure in looking 
around as the white people enjoyed looking at 
them. They glanced curiously at the big build- 
ings which surrounded them, and evidently 
were much interested in the three and four- 
story cut-stone “ tepees” of their white friends. 
They were all gaily attired in blankets and 
shawls of the brightest bues ; but when I glanced 
from them to the brilliant colors on the cloth- 
ing of the white people around them, I thought 
there was but very little difference after all. The 
Indian squaw’s love of show is matched by that 
of the white woman’s—both have a barbaric 
taste for dazzling tints of reds and yellows. 
With the squaws was a little one three month’s 
old. Everybody looked at that pappoose. It 
in turn gazed down on the throng, and jammed 
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its chubby fists into its black eyes and smiled, 
just like any white baby would. 

Another similarity I noticed. Some Chinese 
in the crowd took deep intefest in watching 
the Indians; and the high cheek bones and 
dark complexions of both: races would almost 
seem to indicate a long age common origin. 

In short, if any of my frieuds are ever in- 
tending to enjoy the beauties of Colorado scen- 
ery, and admire the handsome cities of the 
State, or participate in some of the peculiar 
amusements of this locality, I would by all 
means urge them to try to be in Colorado 
Springs on “ Sunflower day.” 

Wm. C. ALLEN. 
Denver, Col., Ninth Month Ist, 1894. 


those days was as unsuitable for road-making 
and mending, by reason of heavy rains, as could 
very well be. Through all the tempest and the 
mire, the plow, the heavy scraper and the shovel 
were kept at work. Then when the skies cleared 
and there came a succession of hot days, the 
puddled dirt in the roadway hardened, and was 
not pleasant to drive upon. The early use of 
harrow and roller would have avoided this re- 
sult, which has had the effect of confining the 

rt of the road travelled upon to about half 
its width, while the roughened strip has grown 
over with coarse grass and weeds. Again, the 
late heavy rains have filled with sand and silt 
the roadside ditches in many places, and the 
tale of a twelve month ago must again be told 
in the ear of supervisors and contractors. 

As a resident most of my life in the city or 
its suburbs, I had supposed that the neglect in 
the proper cleaning and repairing of streets was 
not to be matched in other quarters. I have 
learned, however, that under the present ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory system of “selling” the 
roads, which obtains in so many country dis- 
tricts, there is a culpable disregard of the letter 
of the contract, which goes even beyond what 
is known in the city. The instruments of re- 
pair in most instances seem to be brought into 
requisition only once in the course of a year: 
the farmer dislikes to complain of his neighbor 
who has “ bought the road ;” the road contractor 
proceeds upon the assumption that the letter of 
the law need not be strictly observed, if it can 
be set at naught and his pay be secured, and 
so indifference and culpable negligence, which 
run very close to dishonesty, are encouraged. 

The trouble could doubtless in a good meas- 
ure be overcome by the supervisors furnishing 
the tools, and ts te the road-menders di- 
rect. A supervisor of a neighboring township 
said to me that under this plan they have three 
times as much work done for the same money 
as under the old method of selling the roads, 
and with correspondingly more satisfactory re- 
sults to show for the expenditure. 

Upon the subject of the merits of macadam 
and telford roads, as compared with dirt roads, 
we need not now enter. The former, care- 
fully kept, are conceded by ull to be far the 
better, but this township has neither the money 
on hand nor the disposition to borrow it for 
such a purpose; nevertheless, there is yearly in 
our State an amount of money worse than wasted 
upon strong liquors, which, were it saved, would 
give us a net-work of first-class road, in a single 
year. In the writer's tract entitled, “ The Silver 
Track Dramway of Pennsylvania,” it is said of 
this State’s sixty million dollars annual expendi- 
ture for intoxicants for drinking purposes : 

“For this same total, fifteen thousand miles 
of macadamized roads, costing four thousand 
dollars per mile, could be built—an average of 
two hundred and twenty-four miles of solid roads 
for each one of the sixty-seven counties of the 
State. Our Legislature is now considering a 
proposition to appropriate one million dollars 
toward improving the roads of the Common- 
wealth. Think of our people spending in one 
year for strong drink sixty times this amount of 
money, or the cost of fifteen thousand miles of 
substantially surfaced roads.” 

While the contractors for keeping the roads in 
repair, come short in so many cases of fulfilling 
the stipalations to which they have subscribed, 
we may notice, as we drive or walk along, that 
there is frequently what in the wording of the 
law is termed “ contributory negligence,” on the 
part of the land-holders themselves. Perhaps, 


in making our observations, it would be well to 
take a class in geology, or physical geography, 
or civil engineering along—assuming that the 
lads are willing to forsake base-ball and their 
“ wheels” for awhile—and to employ on solid 
ground, in pursuit of knowledge in the old- 
fashioned way, the ambulatory machinery with 
which nature has provided us. 

On the road’s side near the top of the hill, 
you will notice that there is a line of locust 
and bird-cherry trees, and that several of their 
branches have broken off and fallen upon the 
bank and into the road gutter. Hereisa teenie 
thus lying in the ditch, that is forked, the apex 
pointing down hill. A quantity of leaves and 
dry grass have lodged in the fork, and sand 
has been washed by the rains upon the obstruc- 
tion until it has become a solid accumulation a 
foot or more in depth, bringing the ditch at 
that point up to the level of the roadway. The 
water of subsequent rains has been diverted 
across the latter to the gutter on the opposite 
side, cutting a channel in its course, or flowing 
down the wagon-ruts until diverted by another 
obstruction. 

As we go further down-hill, you observe how 
several barriers have been purposely made 
across the course of the ditch, thus turning the 
water off into the pasture field and preventing 
it excavating too deep a channel along the road- 
side. We thus see that an impediment in a 
water-course may at times be an advantage, 
either to turn away the water entirely, or to 
somewhat check the swiftness of its downward 
passage. Here where the weeds were cut and 
left unremoved until the down-pour of rain 
came, there has been additional obstructing and 
filling in with sand and silt. This Will show 
you on a small scale how the superimposed al- 
uvial deposits over large areas have taken place, 
and here again, where the pebbles and stones 
have been tumbled into drifts or have been 
massed together at the bottom, you may get a 
slight idea of how the great gravel deposits 
and cobble-stone accumulations occurred. 

But now we have come to the corner, at 
William’s cottage, where the narrow and rather 
shaded road, which passes along the east side 
of the farm, comes out to the North road upon 
which we have been walking. A few steps 
farther brings us to the old barn. Dirt from 
the two roads more than fills the road gutter 
opposite the barn. William is here with the 
cart, hauling off manure to be spread on the 
new orchard land along the lane. He doesn’t 
enjoy having the barnyard and stalls flooded 
with rain-water, and, in view of a probable re- 
currence of the same grievance, is ready with 
the inquiry, somewhat gruffly stated, and which 
I am entirely unable to answer: “ When are 
those men coming to take this dirt away?” 

JostaH W. LEEDs. 


Round About Rocouncey. 
IX. 


While the recent copious rains brought great 
relief to depleted streams, to sun-parched fields 
that were yielding very scant pasture, and to a 
hardened soil or sod, that awaited, after the 
expected rains, the autumn plowing and seed- 
ing, yet the roads in many places were very much 
washed and furrowed as a consequence of the 
heavy downpours. 

However generally it be acknowledged that a 
result of this sort is often due in large degree to 
the neglect of a timely and judicious mending 
of the roads, yet, all the same, this preventive 
care fails to be exercised _ by year. Asa 
near by illustrative sample we will take the 
section of road running from the little cross- 
roads store and post-office, under the willows 
down the hill to the small bridge at the bottom, 
and to the house of my man William and the 
old, white-washed roadside barn a little beyond. 

The county law as to roads requires, [ be- 
lieve, that they be maintained in good condi- 
tion (weather permitting), throughout the year, 
that the roadside ditches be kept open, and that 
on the first day of summer the evidences of the 
highways being well kept shall be so manifest 
that they shall receive the supervisor's certifica- 
tion of approval. Now, this could not at all 
have been said of the hill-side road that is being 
considered. So far as my observation went, 
there had not for a twelve month previous to 
the first day of the past summer been plow or 
scraper used upon the road, or spade lifted upon 
it by the party who had “ bought the road.” As 
a consequence, the ditch upon one side was so 
filled up with sand and silt at sundry pvints, 
that the rain-water was diverted to the road 
itself, down which it meandered, sometimes to 
the ditch and back to mid-road again, until it 
finally made its escape over and between the 
boards of the bridge at the bottom. 

For weeks together in the latter part of the 
winter and early spring, the weather being un- 
usually mild, the condition of the ground was 
such that a road-scraper could have effectually 
filled up the deep ruts that had furrowed the 
road-way, and a roller have made the surface 
smooth for comfortable travel ; while a man with 
a spade, in less than a day, could have thrown 
enough dirt out of the ditch on either side to 
have kept both channels sufficiently open to 
avoid flooding the roadway. The extra wear 
and tear of vehicles caused by this serious ne- 
glect, as well as the unnecessary discomfort of 
travel, were matters to be taken into account. 
’ Now the road in question, not having been 
put in order by the opening day of summer, 
and the party delinquent being allowed two 
days in which to make good his neglect, it so 
happened that the state of the weather upon 





How beautiful upon the mountains have been 
the feet of those who have sought with unwearied 
diligence the kingdom of God ; and how strong 
the voice with which their conduct has pro- 
claimed good tidings ; salvation hath been their 

ortion, and peace their safe refuge. They 
ove been qualified to maintain their testimony, 
and earnestly to contend for the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. Where began these? In 
the immediate operation of the power of Truth 
in their hearts, in a humble waiting and resig- 
nation to the Divine will.—S. Fothergill. 





Tue branch cannot bear fruit of itself, or ex- 
cept it abide in the vine. 

















What Is It That Separates Us ? 
(Concluded from page 69.) 

I next give the old and the revised paragraph 

under the head of Conduct and Conversation : 
OLD DISCIPLINE. | REVISED DISCIPLINE. 

If any in membership! If any one in member- 
with us shall blaspheme, ship with us shall blas- 
or speak profanely of Al-| pheme, or speak profanely 
mighty God, Christ Jesus, of Almighty God, Christ 
or the Holy Spirit, he or | Jesus, or the Holy Spirit, 
she onght carlyto be ten-| or shall deny the divinity 
derly treated with fortherr | of Christ, the immediate 
instruction, and the con-| revelation of the Holy 
vincement of their under- | Spirit, or the inspiration of 
standing, that they may | the Scriptures, he ought 
experience repentance and | to be tenderly treated with 
forgiveness: but should any, | for his instruction and the 
notwithstanding this labour, convincement of his un- 
persist in their error,ordeny | derstanding, that he may 
the divinity of our Lord | experience repentance and 
ond Saviour Jesus Christ, | forgiveness. 
the immediate revelation | 
of the Holy Spirit, or the | 
authenticity of the Scrip- | 
tures ; as i is manifest they | 
are not one in faith with us, 
the Monthly Meeting where 
the party belongs, having ex- 
tended due care for the help 
and benefit of the individual 
without effect, ought to declare 
the same, and issue their tes- 
timony accordingly.— 1806 

I would sincerely inquire why the authenticity 
of the Scriptures is stricken out, and inapiration 
is substituted ? Also the reason for omitting the 
expression, Our Lord and Saviour Jesus, and the 
retention in membership of blasphemers, etc., 
after ineffectual Jabor with such has been be- 
stowed ? 

The most satisfactory answer to these ques- 
tions that occurs to me, is that concession was 
made to some members who do not believe in 
the authenticity of the Scriptures, and to some 
who are not prepared to confess Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour. I may be mistaken, and hope 
I am, in the latter conclusion, for the expression, 
“Our Lord, &c.,” is retained in the paragraph, 
already quoted, on the Scriptures. This latter 
retention possibly may have been a concession 
to those who adhere to the original faith of 
Friends. 

It would appear that the changes in the two 
paragraphs commented upon, are the result of 
an attempt to eliminate from the Discipline, 
what some have regarded as a creed, to which 
much objection has been made. The Standard 
Dictionary thus defines the word “ creed” —“ A 
formal summary of fundamental points of re- 
ligious belief: an authoritative statement on 
points held to be vital, usually representing the 
views of a religious body : a confession of faith.” 

If this supposition is correct, the result is cer- 
tainly a failure. The doctrines of the miracu- 
lous conception, divinity and resurrection of 
Christ, the inspiration of the Scriptures, and the 
inward operations of the Holy Spirit, standing 
in the revised Discipline are as much a creed 
as are the declarations omitted. The last-named 
d.ctrine is asserted to be “the fundamental 
principle of our Society.” I doubt that as thus 
expressed, Fox, Barclay, Penn or Woolman 
will be found to endorse it. That it is a funda- 
mental principle of Friends, we freely admit, 
but we must consider that of the outward sac- 
rifice of no less importance. I will also admit 
that this doctrine at the rise of the Society, 
was one, probably not found in the creed of 
any of the professors of religion of the day. 
Hence it might be properly termed a funda- 
mental distinguishing principle of Friends. 
~ I anticipate that it will be said in defence of 
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the doctrinal changes I have spoken of, that 
the revised Discipline dces not deny these doc- 
trines, by not affirming them, and that the mem- 
bers are at liberty to hold them still, if con- 
vinced of their truth. And that it should be 
expected that in a body having birthright mem- 
bership, there will necessarily be many who, 
while young in religious experience, have not 
had their minds opened to receive doctrinal 
truths that others further advanced are estab- 
lished in. That we should not attempt to force 
upon such anything that they are not prepared 
to approve, &c. 

I answer: This is true as regards some moral 
or other disciplinary questions, in which cases 
the advice of the experienced and faithful is the 
limit that wisdom would adopt. But where the 
Society has always held doctrines and _testi- 
monies that are their outgrowth, which Friends 


believe wé were gathered together as a body of 


religious professors to uphold before the world, 
until the world receives and acknowledges them, 
the case is entirely different. 

We know that our testimony against human 
slavery has been received by practically the 
unanimous consent of our fellow-citizens; our 
testimony against lotteries has been almost uni- 
versally adopted—the dissenters being a very 
small and unimportant minority; testimonies 


for peace, temperance, and the universality of 


Divine gifts, irrespective of sex, are rapidly 
gaining ground, with the reasonable expecta- 
tion that these too, befure many years shall 
have passed, will prevail among the people. 

If the momentous doctrine of the atoning 
sacrifice of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, is dropped, because some of the members 
are not prepared to believe it, what is to pre- 
vent others from denying the doctrine of the 
perceptible guidance of the Holy Spirit ? 

With the omission from the new Discipline 
of this and other doctrines, which heretofore 
subjected those who denied them to disownment, 
why should not members be at liberty to ad- 
vocate the doctrines of purgatory, predestina- 
tion, and the transmigration of souls? Or, 
for them to become agnostics and atheists? And 
with this liberty to believe or dishelieve, and 
yet to claim to be Friends, where is the bond 
of unity, or of permanent union? And how 
could those who are ministers or teachers main- 
tain that the Holy Spirit leads those who follow 
his teachings into all truth? Can the unerring 
Spirit of Truth teach different persons various 
and irreconcilable things? 

By upholding the fundamental principles 
which Friends have always heretofore professed, 
we do not force them upon the consciences of 
our members who are not prepared to receive 
them, because of religious immaturity ; on the 
other hand, by hiding the truth, we are not 
likely to be made instrumental in spreading it. 

There is an expression in the prefatory re- 
marks of the new revision that I do not feel 
easy to pass over without calling attention to. 
After saying that the “Spirit which although 
in man, is not of man,” which I rejoice to see— 
it is stated, “was manifested without measure in 
the person of our Divine Master, Jesus Christ.” 
To my mind this last expression is not clear, 
and may mean that Christ was a mere man, on 
whom was bestowed a measureless manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The prophet Isaiah predicted of Christ, that 
he should be called Immanuel—that isGop with 
us (chap. vii: v. 14), and again, “ His name shall 
be called the Mriautry Gop, the EvERLASTING 
Faruer,” (chap. ix: v.6). The evangelist John 














states clearly (chap. i: v. 1), “The Word was 
Gop;” and (v. 14), “ And the Word was made 


flesh, and dwelt among us.” Therefore the Word 


made flesh—which was Christ—wasGop. Christ 
himself said, ‘‘ Have I been so long time with 
you, and dost thou not know me, Philip? He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” (John 
xiv: v. 9—R. V.) 

It will be seen then that I conclude the most 

serious difference at present existing between the 
two bodies into which the Society of Friends was 
divided sixty-seven years ago, is a divergence 
of belief in regard to our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, and of his offices which affect the 
salvation of our souls. The revised Discipline 
having been adopted by the Yearly Meeting. is 
not likely to be again changed for a considerable 
time to.come. I much regret some of the 
changes made, and my object in pointing them 
out is to make clear to the reader, the nature 
of the barrier that separates the disunited bodies, 
Many of their number are descended from the 
same ancestors with myself. I recognize much 
honesty of purpose and many good works among 
the membership. And have we not all a rich 
legacy from this common ancestry, of testimonies 
for the Truth and against error? And ought 
we not to keep our hearts open toward each 
other, and seek to help and to encourage a 
mutual faithfulness to the manifestations of the 
Divine Spirit, which both bodies believe will 
lead us into all Truth? If indeed, we have im- 
plicit faith in this inward principle, let us seek 
it in an earnest, living faith. Then I believe we 
will be led individually in the same direction; 
and that in proportion to our faithfulness will 
we be made to approximate together in that 
which is good and right. I do not mean that 
we will join together in organization, until 
prejudice is removed and a clearness is mutually 
received in our hearts that we have reached a 
preparation for such a desirable step; but that 
if we walk by the same Divine rule and mind 
the same thing, I do not see how we can be 
kept apart in spirit ; and we will be made to 
experience that unity which is the bond of peace, 
and from which nothing can separate us, but sin 
and unfaithfulness. 
“Tf we walk in the light as He [God] is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the blood of Jesus his Son, cleanseth us 
[not has cleansed], from all sin.” (1 John i: 7 
—R. V.) 

It is but just to add that the adoption of the 
new Discipline was strongly objected to by a 
considerable number of the members. 

Epwarp Maris. 


A Trip to Nova Scotia. 
8. 8. Hauirax, Eighth Month Sth, 1894. 

Our ride up Long Island Sound on steamer 
“ Priscilla,” was delightful. The “Priscilla” is 
one of the largest passenger vessels, a truly 
magnificent floating palace; five main decks, 
capable of carrying five thousand people; en- 
gines eight thousand five hundred horse power. 

We left Boston yesterday noon, and after a 
pleasant ride out of the harbor, soon sped out 
to sea; we left a temperature of 85° and 90° 
and woke up this morning with thermometer 
at 40°, driving through fogs, with a stiff breeze. 

The voyage from Boston to Halifax was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, cool and calm; a delightful 
change from the heated atmosphere of Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston; with quiet 
rest, after sight of the artificial, extravagant, 
sumptuous methods of summering of America’s 
millionaires, as exhibited at Newport and Nar- 
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ragansett Pier, where we stopped a short time 
on our way here. 

This fortressed city by the sea, besides being 
the capital of Nova Scotia and an important 
shipping centre by reason of its geographical 
location and safe and commodious harbor, is an 
important coaling station for the English, and 
is considered by them to be the very gateway 
to their Canadian possession; consequently 
every precaution has been taken to render it 
secure in time of war. The entrance to the 
harbor is commanded by at least eight forts, 
some hewn out of solid granite, some immense 
earthwork structures, and each containing from 
six to twelve heavy guns; while St. George's 
Island in the centre is mounted with four ex- 
eT large guns, commanding the whole 
entrance from the sea. The basin of this well 


known harbor is also lined with a network of 


submarine torpedoes which can be raised and 
exploded at short notice by the aid of electric 
attachments with either bank. 

These, with the citadel, a very strongly forti- 
fied hill overlooking the city, render Halifax 
the most impregnable fortress on the continent 
of America, and it is said almost equal in 
strength to Gibraltar. 

Not much else of interest here. The Houses 
of Parliament contain some fine oil paintings— 
one by Benjamin West, and the public gardens 
are very tastefully laid out. 

The surrounding country is tilled by farmers 
who dispose of their produce every Seventh-day 
at Halifax, where a general fair is held. The 
principal crops seem to be potatoes and oats, 
which grow with much luxuriousness, but these 
are both quite green and unripe yet. Hay har- 
vest is in progress now ; strawberries are in sea- 
son, though getting a little late for them. Na- 
tives consider them high at ten cents per box; 
they did sell for five cents in the height of the 
season. All kinds of country produce seem 
= cheap compared with Philadelphia prices. 

fou can obtain good spring chickens in Char- 
lottetown market for twenty-five cents per pair, 
and a very nice string of spotted brook trout 
(weighing four pounds) sold for twenty-five 
cents. 


Sypyey, Cape Breton, Eighth Mo. 11th, 1894. 
Sydney Hotel is situated on an eminence 
overlooking the innermost part of the harbor, 
about filty feet from the water’s edge; sur- 
rounded by hills from five hundred to seven 
hundred feet above sea level, and ten to twenty- 
five miles distant. 
At this writing not a cloud is visible; clear 
blue sky with countless myriads of twinkling 
stars, shining with unusual brilliancy, delight 
us with their beauty,-while the moon, risen 
nearly to its zenith, sheds a sombre light over 
the scene spread out before us. The distant 
hills are plainly visible in their outline on the 
horizon. 
On the expanse of water several large vessels 
are anchored. A hugh Ontario coaler is send- 
ing forth unearthly shrieks from her fog-horn. 
Two large French war vessels, brilliantly lighted, 
lie peacefully upon their shadows, and smaller 
boats are moving around near the shore; while 
grandest and crowning beauty of all, meteors 
are chasing each other through the sky, and a 
spendid aurora borealis shooting its arms of 
light, in radiance from the north. One is filled 
with reverent wonder and delight, with the mar- 
vellous display of nature’s hafdiwork. 
They who believe that these came together 
by chance, that infinite power holds not each 
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star in its proper place, and that subject and 


object are not held together by links that can- 


not be severed, wrong the better nature within 
them, and fail to realize the happiness of which 
man’s higher faculties are capable. 

We oanee two days at Sydney. Here are 
situated the Dominion Coal Company's works, 
in which it is said some members of our Gov- 
ernment are interested. We visited one mine 
which had then an output of one thousand tons 
of coal per day. We saw beautiful specimens 
of fossilized trees, ferns and leaves imbedded in 
the solid walls of the coal tunnels, seven hun- 
dred feet under the bed of the ocean. This 
coal finds a ready market in Quebec, Ontario, 
and. Montreal, where it is shipped in large 
freight steamers and ships, twenty or more of 
these are now at anchor in the harbor, await- 
ing their turn for loading. 

The country is sparsely settled, and very little 
of it under cultivation, esrecially in Cape Bre- 
ton Island, and the eastern section of Nova 
Scotia. Here the land is covered with woods, 
chiefly scrub pines and spruce trees. Game is 
very plentifal, such as partridges, pheasants, 
and rabbits; with duck, snipe, &c. Bears are 
fast becoming extinct, as also the moose, which 
have been found in abundance. The law pro- 
hibits shooting the latter, in order to have them 
multiply more rapidly. The waters abound 
with salmon, cod-fish and mackerel. Coal min- 
ing is the chief industry. 


Eighth Month 13th, 1894. 

We are now homeward bound, coursing 
down the Bras d’or lakes in the steam launch 
“Marion.” The scenery is simply charming— 
wooded hills rising from the water’s edge, over 
which the fleeting shadows of passing clouds 
come and go. Hills, mountains, rivers, and 
vales in endless variety pass the view, while 
here and there the cultivated patches and neat 
little houses of the farmers break through the 
woodland like gleams of a coming future, and 
occasionally a little colony of settlers, with their 
whitewashed cottages, stand out in relief to the 
magnitude of a village. 

The temperature here is delightful—seldom 
above 70° mid-day ; woolens and overcoats are 
not uncomfortable sitting on the boat. Air 
clear and balmy ; night hard to describe, as one 
sleeps so ounily under three or four blankets 
that you know nothing until morning breaks 
forth with radiance. 

This is truly an ideal resting place after 
experiencing Philadelphia’s tropical summer. 
Would we could tarry longer, breathing in na- 
ture’s charms, nature’s truest scenery. W. 





“When I was a little boy,” said a man to 
a friend with whom he was talking. “I paid 
a visit to my grandfather. He was an aged 
man, and wore a velvet cap, and knee breeches 
with large silver buckles at the knees. When 
I went to take leave of him he took me between 
his knees, kissed me kindly, and then, laying 
his hand on my head, he said: ‘ My dear boy, I 
have only one thing to say to you; will you try 
to remember it?” I looked him in the face, and 
said : ‘I will, grandpa.” ‘ Well, said he, ‘It is 
this—Whatever you have to do always do the 
best you can.’ This was my grandfather’s legacy 
to me. It was worth more than thousands of 
gold or silver. I never forgot his words, and 
have always tried to act upon them.”—Selected. 





To forget God is to sin, and sin is the sting 


of death. 


HOME AND PIRESIDB. 


A TRUE INCIDENT—BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


The patter of feet was on the stair, 

As the Editor turned in his sanctum chair, 
And said—for weary the day had been— 

“ Don’t let another intruder in.” 


But scarce had he uttered the words before 

A face peered in at the half-closed door, 

And a child sobbed out—“ Sir, mother said 

I should come and tell you that Dan is dead.” 


“And pray who is Dan?” The streaming eyes 

Look questioning up, with a strange surprise ; 
“ Not know him ? hy, sir, all day he sold 

The papers you print, through wet and cold. 


“The newsboys say they could not tell 
The reason his stock went off so well ; 
I knew! With his voice so sweet and low, 
Could anyone bear to say him ‘ No? 


“ And the money he made, whatever it be 
He carried straight home to mother and me. 
No matter about his rags, he said, 
If only he kept us clothed and fed. 


“ And he did it, sir, trudging through rain and cold, 
Nor stopped till the last of his sheets was sold ; 
But he’s dead—he’s dead ! and we miss him so! 
And mother—she thought you might want to know.” 


In the paper next morning, as “ leader,” ran 
A paragraph thus—“ The newsboy, Dan, 
One of God’s little heroes, who 

Did nobly the duty he had to, 

For mother and sister earning bread, 

By patient endurance and toil—is dead.” 





The Virginia Exiles, 
(Continued from page 70.) 
PutLap’a, First Month 7th, 1778. 

My Dearest :—Though I have wrote thee 
largely by this opportunity, cousin Pleasants 
being still in town, | make this addition to in- 
form thee that last evening I had the satisfaction 
to receive thy several affectionate and instruc- 
tive letters of the 14th, 19th, 22nd and 26th of 
last month, and though they contained intelli- 
gence that would have been extremely afflicting 
respecting your further removal had I not been 
previously prepared to receive it, yet the peru- 
sal of them strengthened my mind under the 
trying circumstance, and was cause of humble 
thankfulness to the Allwise disposer that thou, 
my beloved, art still preserved in fortitude, pa- 
tience and stability of mind and conduct, under 
the proving dispensation. Oh that Infinite 
Wisdom may mercifully continue it to thee and 
myself also, and grant that it may terminate in 
our fature everlasting felicity. 

I was prepared for this disagreeable account 
by Ezekiel Edwards, who had heard of it on the 
way, and had not the least doubt*of it’s being 
true, Soon after, a few lines to Phineas Bond 
from Moore Hall from a judicious friend of his, 
assured him that a Memorial presented to the 
Board of War by Alexander White, would un- 
doubtedly have the desired effect. This in 
some measure raised my drooping spirits, when 
the very next day a person who said he lived 
in Winchester, was a wagoner, pressed to go to 
Bristol, called and let me know that you were 
to be sent to Staunton, and that a guard sur- 
rounded the house where you were, and not 
suffered to go abroad as usual. I heard him 
with some degree of composure, and then ad- 
vised him not to abruptly inform the rest of the 
Friends of this afflicting circumstance. I thought 
how necessary it is to be guarded against the 
many different reports that are propagated, and 
to have the mind stayed on that which will be 
a sufficient support in every close trial. 

I wrote thee in one of my last, that Polly 
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Pleasants was poorly with a cold, she is since | desire to bear in remembrance. And I trust | My dear love to Sammy Pleasants, as Poll 


the Lord Almighty will be near to keep and | writes I say the less, but Issey is very ill with @ 
bear up through the various trials that attend | fever, and several others of them have coughs, 


better, but several of the children much amiss, 
Issey ill with a fever, Johnny with a bad cough, 
and the younger ones the whooping-cough, so that 
she is closely engaged, having an officer also in 
her house which could not be averted by any 
endeavors she could use, he is, however, not 
disposed to give her trouble, being much of a 
gentleman. I perceive these letters I now have 
received were brought by William Harvey, by 
whom I intend writing thee a few lines, he in- 
tending to leave town to-morrow, which may per- 
haps reach thee sooner than this, and now con- 
clude this with the salutation of endeared love in 
which Molly joins, thy very affectionate wife, 
Mary PEMBERTON, 


The next letter from Sally Pemberton to her 
father, while expressing the feelings of a dutiful 
daughter, is very different in its style from the 
sober and chastened language of Mary Pember- 
ton, who had passed through many trials and 
exercises. 

PuILap’A, First Month 7th, 1778. 

My Dear Parent:—I received thy affec- 
tionate letter last evening, which was expressive 
of every kind, every endearing sentiment of 
paternal regard, and excited in my breast the 
warmest emotions of gratitude and filial sym- 
pathy whose agreeable sensations will never be 
erased from an heart that is ever willing to 
please and oblige the best of parents, and 
though it is not my talent in point of eloquence 
to shine, or blest with the unstudied flow of ex- 
pression, yet I hope not less tender feelings for 
my dear connection whose absence I still mourn 
with unspeakable regret, and every day yet re- 
vives in remembrance those moments which 
were blest with thy beloved society. 

When I reflect on the present unhappy situ- 
ation of those, who were once in possession of 
every enjoyment necessary to render this life 
completely blest—but ah, how vain and tran- 
sitory is every appearance of felicty in this 
habitable world. Ye blest retreats of sweet 
domestic ease; whither are ye fled? To some 
more distant land, where the rude horrors. of 
destructive war never dare to encroach on the 
calm delights of innocence and peace. I say, 
when I reflect on these things, my heart is 
pained at the distress which surrounds me, but 
still flatter myself with the pleasing idea of 
once more enjoying those hours of tranquillity 
and ease that we once happily possessed. 

My poor afflicted brother is at present indis- 

sed with a cold, but he still enjoys those 

lessings, which Heaven has in a peculiar man- 
ner favored him with—a mind which enjoys an 
undisturbed repose, amidst every trial and diffi- 
culty of life. 

With the warmest assurances of filial affec- 
tion I subscribe myself 

Thy dutiful daughter, 
SALLY PEMBERTON. 
Puriap’A, First Month 7th, 1778. 

My Dear:—Last evening I received thy 
welcome letter dated the 13th ult., and one to 
sister Sally of ye 27th, in which thou mentions 
two of a later date to me, that are not yet 
come to hand. I esteem it a very great favor 
thou enjoys so goed a state of health amidst the 
present troubles. I cannot help being concerned 
for thee and wish to hear what effect the Me- 
morial sent to Congress may have, but as I am 
not so anxiously distressed as I should expect, 
am willing to hope the best. Indeed I have been 
wonderfully supported and kept in bodily health 
ant quietness of mind; great blessings which I 





thee, and hope He will be graciously pleased to 
open a way for thy enlargement. 

I have wrote thee by T. P. who has not yet left 
the city, being detained on account of Ise Pleas- 
ants’ illness, but expect he will go to-day, he takes 
some necessaries for thee. I send by the bearer 
a pair of flannel drawers, a small quantity of 
paper, directed to thee, and intend when oppor- 
tanity serves, to send other things thou will 
want if detained. Mother and sister Sally are 
well, their dear love is to thee; please remem- 
ber me affectionately to father and all our 
brothers, and. tell Isaac I have not received a 
line from him since he left the city, I hope he 
has not altogether forgot us. 

I am with dear love thy truly affectionate 
wife, 

HANNAH PEMBERTON. 


Our kind friends M. Hains and D. Morris 
visit me, they desire to be affectionately remem- 
bered to thee. 

E. Clark, Catherine Oranoake are well and 
sends love to their master. 

Puiuap’A, First Month 7th, 1778. 

My Dearest:—Having wrote thee to-day 
by cousin Pleasants I send these few lines by 
William Harvey, who brought thy acceptable 
letters last evening, dated the 14th, 19th, 22nd 
and 27th of last month, which was a fresh oc- 
casion of reverent thankfulness to find that 
amidst the afflicting scenes that attend, that 
serenity and calmness proceeding, as I humbly 
hope, from a sincere resignation of mind to the 
Divine Will, is still continued, and I hope will 
be, let the event of your endeavors terminate as 
they may. I have just now received a piece of 
intelligence that raises my drooping spirit. My 
neighbor, A. Benezet, informs me he has just 
now seen Colonel Miles, who told him that two 
days ago he conversed with Elias Boudinot who 
now it seems is a member of Congress, and he 
assured him that thev were disposed to grant 
your liberty, as was the President and Board 
of War. As these are men of candor, I am the 
more inclined to believe the report, and yet 
afraid to flatter myself with false hopes, lest 
the disappointment may be the greater. 

I write these few lines thinking perhaps they 
may reach thee before the other by cousin 
Pleasants, by whom I have sent thee some 
necessaries in case thy stay from home should 
be longer, viz: in a pair of small saddle-bags 
sent him for that purpose, two flannel shirts, two 
pair of drawers, four pair of stockings fit for the 
winter season, one silk and three pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, three neck-cloths, and three caps, 
also a pound of green tea, and by B. Mason 
four pounds of chocolate. I am sorry the flan- 
nel waistcoat and gloves sent by W. M. did not 
get to hand, he bore the character of an honest 
man and was very obliging in taking them. 

My dearest, I write by candle-light with much 
difficulty, and as I understand cousin Tommy 
intends seeing you if he can, I refer thee to him 
for intelligence, he being capable of informing 
particularly concerning us. Our family, through 
mercy, continue in health but Molly, who has 
a slight cold. She was greatly delighted with 
that part of thy letter which intimated thy de- 
sign of writing to her and hopes thou wilt still 
do it, gives her dear love to thee. Mine to our 
brothers and all the Friends, and a very large 
part to thyself, from thy truly affectionate wife, 

MAry PEMBERTON. 


(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


New England Flowers, 


In the early days of Summer and Autumn 
the writer has derived much pleasure from ob- 
serving some of the many formis of plant life 
which may be found in this land. 

Long, wide inlets or arms of Buzzard’s Bay 
indent the coast at short intervals, frequently 
extending far baek into the land to receive the 
dark waters of some small river. The ridges and 
swamps lying between these water-ways are the 
home of the pine and cedar, and many beautiful 
and useful plants and shrubs. 

One of the most fragrant flowers found in the 
woods by water-courses, is the white swamp 
honeysuckle (Azalea Viscosua), called by the 
New England people swamp apple on account of 
its fleshy “ fruit,’* which resembles that found on 
Azalea Nudiflora. Blooming at the same time, 
and literally covering some of the woodland 
clearings with its pink blossoms, the sheep 
laurel (Kalmia Angustifolia) is found. Its leaves 
are said to be fatal to sheep, while deer are sup- 
posed to feed on them with impunity. This 
flower is not nearly so beautiful as that of the 
calico bush (Kalnia Latifolia), and the shrub 
does not often exceed a height of from one to 
three or four feet. 

In the Sixth Month the pastures and meadows 
are often covered with the beautiful flowers of 
the “ white weed ” or daisy ( Chrysanthemum Leu- 
canthemum), intermingled here and there with 
black-eyed Susan (Rudbeckia Hirta). Together 
they revel in the sunshine, tossing their heads 
in the cool sea breeze. The inspired writer may 
have looked on such a scene when he wrote “of 
the flower of the field, which now is, and to- 
morrow is cut down,” &c., for soon the clatter 
of mowing-machines is heard in the land, and 
the gay daisies and sunflowers fall on every 
hand. 

About two miles from the city of New Bed- 
ford the writer once found a few stalks of Ele- 
campane (Inula Helenium). As this plant is 
somewhat rare, it may be worth while to state 
that the stalk is large, from three to five feet 
high, leaves broad, pointed and woolly beneath. 
The blossoms resemble sunflowers and are quite 
large. The fleshy roots are said to have been 
used in medicine two thousand years ago, and 
are valued now by some farmers as a remedy 
for epizootic. 

We must not forget to mention the humble 
though prolific bay-berry or tallow-bush (My- 
rica Gale), one of the most unique specimens of 
vegetable life. The bloom is a catkin, which 
appears in spring, and is followed by very 
minute, hard green berries, thickly studding 
the small upper twigs of the shrub, which grows 
from one to four feet high. These berries grad- 
ually enlarge during the summer, until in au- 
tumn they have attained about the size of a wild 
cherry seed, and are thickly coated with a 
greasy substance resembling a mixture of wax 
and tallow, which may be obtained in large 
quantities by gathering the berries and immer- 
sing them in hot water, when the “ fat” comes 
to the top and can be removed with a ladle, and 
moulded. 


* The “ honeysuckle apple” is not, properly speak- 
ing, a fruit, but an abnormal, juicy excrescence, pro- 
bably — by the sting of an insect on the stem 
of the buch. 








A story is told of one of the old New England 
whaling captains who was dining with a dis- 
tinguished company at a foreign port. The 
guests were telling stories, so when his turn 
came he said that in his country tallow grew on 
trees, and the people had only to gather and 
mould it in order to have candles to light their 
houses. This was too much for the credulity of 
his hearers, so they let him know that he could 
not pass off any such yarns on them. So when 
he reached home, he sent them a box contain- 
ing some of the berries, and a piece of tallow 
made from them, in order to vindicate his char- 
acter. 

Standing near a green-house in Dartmouth 
may be seen a fig tree, about three feet high, 

rowing in a box, on which is a number of nice 
figs almost ripe. The fruit is “club-shaped,” 
about three inches long by one and a half 
inches across the larger end. It is attached to 
the tree without the intervention of a stem, by 
the small end. When cut open the fruit looks 
reddish, having juice in color like that of a 
piece of “ rare” beef, and sweetish to the taste. 
At the moment of separation from the tree, a 
large drop of milky sap gathers on the ruptured 
point of attachment, like that which exudes 
from a milk weed stalk when a leaf is broken 
off. This tree is kept in the hot-house in winter 
as this northern climate is much too cold for it 
to thrive out of doors. 

Davip Brixton, 

Norta Dartmouth, Mass., Ninth Mo. 3rd, 1894. 


Set Back. 


Years ago, in passing through a narrow, dingy 
street in Boston, I used to notice a certain large, 
well-built brick structure, cet a considerable dis- 
tance back from thestreet. It looked odd enough 
to see that building standing alone. There were 
plenty of smaller buildings which were pushing 
themselves to the front, and various older struc- 
tures, old and dilapidated, of high and low de- 
gree, which seemed to have no scruples about 
making themselves prominent ; but this build- 
ing stood alone, and far in the rear of all the 
others. 

I passed through the street again this morn- 
ing. It had been changed. The narrow, dingy 
roadway had expanded to a broad, well-paved 
thoroughfare, through which two lines of elec- 
tric cars were passing, and along which business 
was transacted with facility. It was lined on 
either side with well-built structures, among 
which we could hardly recognize the one which 
was so oddly set in years gone by. Every 
old rookery which stuck its nose out into the 
street had been pulled down. Every building 
on the side where the one was set back stood, 
had been torn down or sheared off, and the 
whole street had been brought into line with 
that building which was set back ; and the ques- 
tion arose whether after all the man who built 
that building did not know what he was about, 
when he was setting his building so far back 
from the highway. 

The man who was singular a few years ago is 
not singular now. The building which then stood 
alone now standsin line. The buildings which 
were so prominent then as to almost hide this 
one from sight, are now hewed down to the line, 
or are demolished and forgotten. 

It is possible that there is a lesson here which 
some people will do well to learn. It has been 
said that one might as well be out of the world 
as to be out of the fashion. But there are some 
whoare out of the world, who have been “chosen 
out of the world,” and who are not of the world, 




















































THE FRIEND. 









but are born from above, quickened with a new 
life, and anointed for the service of Him who 
made the world, and whose kingdom ruleth over 
all. They are thought to be strange, odd, singu- 
lar, and out of fashion at the present time. They 
do things which other people do not do, they 
abstain from things which other people practice, 
they forsake pursuits which others approve, they 
set their buildings back on safe lines, while others 
push theirs forward to the extremest limit. 

We shall see by and by who occupies the 
safest position. The time is coming when there 
will be many changes. Judgment will be laid 
to the line, and righteousness to the plummet, 
and many things which to-day seem all right, 
may then be found to be all wrong; and we 
may ‘then find that some of these odd people, 
peculiar people, notional people, after all had 
right notions, and true notions, and have in 
reality been what God requires men to be, “a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.” — The 


Armory. 





States belonging to some labor organization, and 
that there are seven millions who-do not. It will 
well repay the unprejudiced investigator to examine 
fataine relations existing between these two classes. 
What is the course pursued by the union man 
toward his non-union brother? It is sufficient to 
say that the military and other armed force em- 
ployed at the scene of strikes is as much to protect 
the lives of the non-union men as it is to prevent 
the destruction of property. Will it be asserted 
that the seven millions of non-union laborers have 
no rights which the one million union men are 
bound to recognize? Again, it is a fact well known 
to those who have paid attention to the subject, 
that many of the members of labor unions have 
been forced into joining them, because a refusal 
to do so would result in ceaseless annoyances and 
acts of petty spite on the part of their companions 
that would make life intolerable.— Christian Cyno- 
sure, 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 29, 1894. 



































































Items, 


T he Meeting of Friends at San Francisco.—Friends 
of San Francisco have as yet no meeting-house of 
their own, and hold their meetings in the W. C. 
T. U. parlors, 1382 McAllister Street. Our meetings 
are not so largely attended as they were during the 
winter and spring. While the Midwinter Fair was 
going on we had many strangers with us. Although 
our meetings are smaller, still we feel we need not 
be discouraged. The average attendance is fifteen 
to twenty, and every now and then another is added 
to our little company. 

Our meeting is made up of Friends belonging to 
many different Yearly Meetings, but we are united 
in upholding the old banner of Quakerism, All 
that favored the new Quakerism have left us, and 
our meeting has sifted down to the few that cling 
to the old Quaker principles. As we have prayer- 
fully endeavored to have it a meeting of this kind, 
we believe we have succeeded, and kept it from 
drifting into the so-called Quaker Church, which 
is only another name for Methodism. 

There is a Quaker Church in Oakland, which 
comes under the new Yearly Meeting for Southern 
California. We have already received from them 
the suggestion that we organizeand install a pastor, 
but we feel the Lord has owned and blessed our 
meeting, and believe He will continue to do so if 
we remain as we are. 


























Of what inestimable value to mankind is the 
truth expressed by the Apostle Paul, “The 
grace of God which bringeth salvation hath 
appeared unto all men, teaching us that deny- 
ing ungodliness and the world’s lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously and godly.” Our blessed 
Saviour declared, “I am come a light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth in me should not 
perish.” The light of his holy Spirit shining 
into our hearts shows us the evils that exist 
there ; condemns us for all unrighteousness, and 
shows us the way in which weshould walk. As 
we yield ourselves willing servants to the Son 
of God, his power rests upon us, enables us to 
choose the good and refuse the evil, to turn from 
all evil, and to walk in the path that leads to 
holiness and everlasting life. Thus man is washed, 
justified ‘and sanctified through the power and 
operation of the Spirit; and his past sins are 
forgiven and blotted out by the mercy of God. 
This process is briefly described in the text: 
“If we walk in the light as God is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin.” 

It is of great importance that the Christian 
world should recognize the necessity of this 
work of regeneration, as that which is of pri- 
mary moment to every individual, and which 
must be in measure passed through, or at least 
begun, before any one is prepared to be of much 
use in promoting the cause of Christ. It is 
a vital truth that “transformation of apostate 
man from human to Divine, is work for Him 
who made him.” It is the Divine power alone 
that can effect the wondrous change by which 
man is raised from the depth of sin, his heart 
cleansed from wicked thoughts, and he made a 
humble follower of God ; so that his desires and 
aspirations become heavenly. It does at times 
please the Almighty to use unregenerate men, 
even as He does the forces of nature, as means 
in his hands for effecting some of his purposes, 
but no credit is due to them. The command is 
applicable still, “Be ye clean that bear the 
vessels of the Lord.” 

Through a want of fully appreciating these 
truths, or through misdirected zeal, we some- 
times hear ministers exhorting their hearers to: 
enter at once into active work in the Church, 
to go forth and preach to others, and proclaim 
the truths of the Gospel of Christ, without in- 
timateng to them the need there is of first ex- 
periencing the cleansing operations of the Spirit 























































MarrTua §, CALLy. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting.— At Haddonfield 
Quarterly Meeting, held Ninth Month 13th, at 
Medford, N. J., a feeling of quiet solemnity early 
settled over the assembly. There were several ap- 
pearances in testimony and supplication—mostly 
to good satisfaction. One Friend was concerned 
to press upon us (and the advice may be equally 
important to the readers of THE FRIEND), the ne- 
cessity of being in earnest in our efforts to reach 
the kingdom of heaven. Our Saviour enjoined his 
disciples, “Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for 
many will seek to enter in and shall not be able.” 
And the Apostle exhorted, “ Fight the good fight 
of faith, and lay hold on eternal life.” This class 
of exhortations gives no encouragement to hope 
that we shall reach heaven in an easy slipshod sort 
of way. It must be the main concern of our lives, 
from day to day, and from hour to hour. “ Seek ye 
Jirst the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 

Many other profitable thoughts were brought to 
view: on the whole, it was believed tu be a good 
meeting. 

In the meeting for business a committee was ap- 
pointed to propose to our next meeting a Friend 
to succeed the late Edward Sharpless as a repre- 
sentative from Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting in 
the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Secret Labor Unions.— Let us leave out of the 
question for the present the rights of the employer, 
and look at the working of the system of organiza- 
tion among the laborers themselves. We are told 
that there are one million of men in the United 
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in themselves, and of knowing the Divine lead-| Snezr ann Lamps—Extra, 3} a 3}; good, 3 a 3}c. ; 
ings into the kind of service in which the Lord | medium, 2} a ae common, 1 a 2}c.; lambs, 3 a 44c. 


designs to employ them. The tendency of such Howe—8} a Sic. 


hortati BS be oll ¢ of wordy a Fore1en.—The most a incident of public 
exhortations 1g to raise Up a set Of WOrdy MMD-| importance reported from England on the 22nd inst., 


isters, whose speech and whose preaching is with | was Gladstone's letter to the Bishop of Chester against 
the enticing words of man’s wisdom, and not in | local option, in which he avers that “ if local option is 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power, | Proposed as a remedy for intemperance, it is an im- 
and whose spring and source is the wisdom of | Posture. ne = 3p ~— oe eee - on 
d not the power of God system 1s the only tenable plan, and asserts that this 
man, and no P ° has been his opinion for years. The British temper- 
In listening to such preachers, the hearts of } ance party resent this declaration. They recall the 
the faithful and experienced brethren are often | fact that when Gladstone last came into power it was 
made to mourn that such unskilful workmen td Mey am . ~ — pledged or 
: : Oo secure @ passage of a local option measure, an 
presume to guide others, leading them astray while Premier he approved the bill, and was silent 
and exemplifying the proverb: “If the blind 


a : e »» | concerning the Gothenburg system. Sir William Har- 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch. court, the present Liberal leader, hus also absolutely 
a 


committed the Government to the adoption of a local 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


option bill before the dissolution of “Parliament. 
Unitep States. — Members of the University of 


The consumption of beer in the world during the 
year 1893 amounted to over 4,500,000,000 gallons, 

Pennsylvania’s expedition to Northern Labrador have 

arrived at St. John’s, Newfoundland, after a two 


Germany heading the list with 1,202,132,047 gallons, 
and the United States taking third place. 

month’s successful exploration. Altogether they dis- Advices from Madagascar show that the Hovas ex- 

covered Rapid’s Falls, sixty feet high, and made a] pect a war with France, and are actively arming and 

very extensive natural history collection, also some 

important geographical discoveries. 


constructing fortifications. According to the advices, 
A cotton-picker which may revolutionize the whole 


cases of outrage and pillage of French citizens continue. 

: The London representative of the New York Sun 
— of gathering cotton has been invented by Eli 
Jhitney, of New Haven, the grandson of the famous 


calls attention to the completion of an important rail- 
road project : “‘ The opening of the railroad, 743 versts 
Eli Whitney, who invented the cotton-gin. By means 
of this machine, which is called the Whitney har- 


in length, from Tsheljabinsk to Omsk passed practi- 
cally unnoticed in Europe, yet it was a great event, 

vester, the work of one-hundred men can be dune by 

two men and two horses. 


for it has united the railroad systems of Siberia and 

; 7 the Ural, and virtually brought a new continent of 

In 1850 the South had 2,335 miles of railroad, and | vast resources into commercial connection with Eu- 
the New England and Middle States 4,798 miles. By 

1860 the South had increased its mileage to 9,897 miles, 


rope.. M. Krivosheim, Russian Minister of Public 
works and Communications, who took part in the in- 
while the New England and Middle States had in- 
creased but to 9,510 miles. 


augural ceremonies, declared that Siberia was on the 
eve of an economic evolution, and that it was destined 

Massachusetts is first in fisheries, second in com- 
merce and third in manufactures and printing. 


to be one of the richest and most flourishing parts of 
The corn crop of Georgia is bountiful this year, and 


the empire. He believed that Siberia would soon 
send an increased quantity of grain to Europe and 
farmers, instead of buying Western corn next fall, will | other products on a vast scale. Meanwhile, Siberia’s 
have corn to sell. 
Water has been struck in an experimental artesian 


most pressing need is men and women, and several 
well sunk in the ceded Sioux lands, in South Dakota, 


Government missions are now traversing the country 
in connection with gigantic colonization schemes 
“solving the water problem in a region comprising 
about 10,000,000 acres.” 


drafted in St. Petersburg.”’ 
Over 3,000,000 acres in Dakota have been irrigated, 


A despatch from Shanghai states that Japanese re- 
ports received there places the number of Chinese 

thereby increasing the value of the land from $77, 

000,000 to $300,000,000 


captured at the battle of Ping-Yang at 14,000, includ- 
. ing four general officers. The force comprised the 

Florida produces 2,500,000 boxes of over fifty va- 
rieties of oranges annually. 


tlower of the Chinese army. Viceroy Li Hung Chung 
is said to have been deprived of his three-eyed Pea- 

The fire loss in the United States during the past 
year amounted to $168,000,000. The number of fires 


cock Feathers. 
The New York Herald thus summarizes the naval 
was 35,188, and the amount the fire insurance com- 
panies were called upon to pay was $106,000,000. 


battle off the mouth of Yaloo River: 
A tornado of great severity passed over portions of 


There were 11 Japanese and 14 Chinese warships, 
with 6 torpedo boats engaged. The Chinese losses in 

Northern Iowaand Southern Minnesota on the evening 

of the 2!st inst., causing great loss of life and destruc- 


ships were the Yang-Wei, 1350 tons; the Chai-Yung, 
tion of property. The number of killed may reach 
75. 
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Kirk, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Henry Bell, Agent, Ire- 
land, £10, 2s., being 10s. each for himself, John Adair, 
Daniel Alesbury, John Douglas, William Boncher, 
Forster Green, James Green, John Orr Green, Susanna 
Grubb, Susanna “Fayle, Thomas M. Haughton, Jane 
Hall, John Hall, Eng., J. E. Southall, Eng., Henry A. 
Uprichard, Charles F. Wakefied, Wm. White, ‘Thos. 
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Bas” Remitiances received after Third-d sy evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. ZeBevEE Hatrnes, Sup't. 















WANTED, by a young woman Friend, a position in 
a Friend’s family, to assist in light work, or care for 
an elderly person. Apply tothe Office of Tue Frrenp. 


JosEPH ARMFIELD, the former agent for THE 
FRienp, in England, having deceased, Julia A. Sar- 
gent, No. 5 Stoke Newington, London, N.; and George 
Sykes, No. 2 Eldon Road, Birmingham, have been ap- 
pointed agents in his place. 








Frienps’ Book Store.—At Friends’ Book Store 
there is constantly kept on hand, at very low prices, 
a full line of Friends’ books: -comprising the greater 
part of the standard writings of the Society, as well as 
many condensed publications and extracts suitable for 
the younger members. Also a series of Tracts, con- 
taining one hundred and seventy-seven numbers, singly, 
or bound in sets of three volumes each; seventy-five 
cents per set. Also a good assortment of Bibles and 
Testaments, Stationery, Marriage Certificates, Joseph 
Hoag’s Vision, and Photographs of Old Westtown. 

Catalogues free on application to 

JosePpH HALL, Agent, 
Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., Phila. 

















1350 tons, and the Lai-Yuen, 2300 tons. These were 
sunk by the Japanese. The flagship Ting-Yuen, 7280 
tons, a sister ship to the Chen Yuen, and King Yuen, 
2900 tons, and the Ping Yuen caught fire. 

Of the Japanese fleet the Akagi, an unarmored ves- 
sel of 622 tons: the Matusimo, oa rotected cruiser 
of 4278 tons, and the Hijei, an armor clad of 2284 tons, 
were damaged. Nine nc officers and 30 men 
were killed and 160 were wounded. 

The Weekly Sun publishes the following despatch 
from Yokohama: ‘Japan has decided to prosecute 
the war with all possible vigor before winter. Orders 
have been issued for 80,000 more troops to start for the 
front immediately. Their exact destination is not 
known. ‘It is generally believed that a great coup is 
intended. The enthusiasm throughout the nation is 
unbounded. Everywhere troops are received with ex- 
cited acclamations. Regular ice | traffic has been 
temporarily suspended, the whole railway system being 
under requisition for military purposes. The bulk of 
the troops go by rail to Hiroshima, where the Mikado 
probably reviews them before their departure for the 
seat of war.” 

President Nunez of the Republic of Colombia, died 
at Bogota, on the 18th instant. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from William Robinson, Agent, Ind., $11, 
being $2 each for Susanna Cox, Lydia J. Hill, Job 
Hinshaw, Lydia Robinson, and Isaac W. Thornburg, 
vol. 68, and 50 cents each for R. B. Pickett and Elijah 
Peacock, to No. 13, vol. 68 ; from Phebe E Hall, Agent, 
O., $8, being $2 each for Elisha Doudna, Jesse D, Hall, 
Maria ‘Hartley and Harnah A. Webster; vol. 68°; from 








There were in this city last week 378 deaths—an 
increase of 11 over the previous week, and of 41 com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last year. Of 
the foregoing, 178 were males and 200 females: 45 died 
of consumption; 31 of marasmus ; 28 of heart disease ; 
24 of cholera infantum ; 22 of pneumonia ;17 of diph- 
theria; 14 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
14 of cancer; 14 of convulsions; 13 of old age; 10 of 
inanition ; 10 of inflammation of the brain ; 10 of ty- 
phoid fever, and 9 of apoplexy. 

Markets, &c. — U.S. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1l4a 
114}; coupon, 115 a 115}; 5's, 119} a 120; currency 
6’s, 101 a 112. 

Corron was quiet and unchanged. Middling up- 
lands quoted at 7;;c. per pound. 

Feep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.65; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.75; do., do., patent, $2.75 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.40; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.35 ; do., patent, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet but firm at $2.70 a $2.75 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 55 a 55} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 60} a 61 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 354 a 36 cts. 

Beer Catrie.— Extra, 5} ¢. ; good; 4} a 5c., meflium, 

4}c.-a 4)c.; common, 3} ade.-  . ; errs 






Diep, at his residence near Eagletown, N.C., on the 
eighth of Third Month, 1894, AARon PaRKeER, aged 
seventy-five years and eleven months; a member of 
Rich Square Monthly and. Cedar Grove Particular 
Meeting of Friends. He was taken very suddenly 
with LaGrippe, was in usual health up to the day 
he was taken. His sickness was just one week’s dura- 
tion, and a great deal of that time was spent in intense 
pain, being delirious at times, but at other times was 
conscious, and at various times was heard to say, “ Not 
my will, oh Lord, but thine be done.” He expressed 
to his dear companion at one time that his thoughts 
were not on the fading things of this world. He con- 
nected himself with the Society through convincement 
at an early age of manhood ; had been an elder fora 
great many vears, and was ever ready to hold up the 
true principles and doctrines of the Society. He leaves 
a very feeble companion, who feels that her loss is his 
eternal gain. 

——, in New Bedford, Mass., Eighth Month 10th, 

1894, Lyp1a T. BARNARD, in the eighty-seventh year 
of her age; an esteemed member and elder of Dart- 
mouth Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
, at her residence in Pottstown, Montgomery 
County, Pa., on the twenty-second of Eleventh Month, 
1893, JANE Evens LEE, in-the eighty-first year of 
her age, a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting. 
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